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ABSTRACT / ^ ^ ; ^ 

^ / Bilingual/bicultural education ban be of benefit to 
all students^whatever their dominant language. In El Pas^ Coun^ty 
(Texas) ^ SS.^/'percent of tjie population , is Spanish surnamed; New' York 
'City has o^f^ 2 million Spaiyish surnamed people. These citizens 'are 
consume^^^n^ contributors of service in both the public and pttvate 
sectors. Every professional able to offeer service to clients in more 
than one la'n.gufig^^, as the need arises, is of far great^er value. 
Recently there has, been a^XighJb resurgence, of bilingual education in 
the United States^ althouglKtoo^ little is being offered in most areas 

o meet any existing need. Bi-iingoial/bicultural 'education is 
generally defined as "a curricular'mo/del through which/ the student is 
made competent to function socially and professionally . in 2 
languages, ..a^nd' further, become^ sensitive to the cult-uiral,' 
behavioral, and attitudinal ramifications of each"# When .considered 
in these "^erms^ the goal of instruction is not-merely remediation, 
but the full development of the student. Therefore, the cultural 
component in bil^injgual education is, in every seiise^ e'ssential<i ' This 
paper discusses the rationale for: a bilingual/bicultural program. A 
model for such a pr'bgram is briefly described. (NQ) 
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TflE PROBLEM 

Objectivity is essential, when one is deeply coiraniJ:ted to an ideal. 

• ■ ' ^ 1.--/ 

Thus I shall insure objectivity by defining bilingual Snd bicultur^l educa- 

b , ■ ^ / ^ 

tion, stressing the dual/^il;ure of this/educational approach. Generally, 

.Bilingual /Bicultiiral education is defined as a curricular model through * 



whicl^ the student is Klade competent^ i^o functiori socially and professsionally 

in two languagesi^and, Norther, becomes sensitive to the cultural, behavioral 

'* // 
and attitudinal ramifications of each. Wh^n considered in these tenns 




struct ion in a second/ language, be ft English, Spanish ox; Navajo, ceases to 



be remedial. It becomes samply the addition of -com|)etencies which ^can b^ ^ 
usefiL^in a complex^ inu^.ticultural wor/Ldf^ 



. ^^This' point is* worth repeating. / A bilin^al/bicultliral' curricular model. 
reiDov^sthe .remedial overtones too /often attached to insta^uction in a'*' second 



language. As. we are all aware, such programs have^oo ofte^ <^en*^o^«^^^^d 



as nothing more than Vehic^s fpl teaching "them^^ English. Implicit in -this" 



viewi of course J is that at some* point thfe stiidents would ^^melt" in the 



great "pot", and no longer need such supports. In fac^, however, bilingual/ 
bicultural educafion can be of tremendous benefit to 'all students , whatever 



their' dominant language. In El Paso County, 55.9 percent^of the pTopulation 
is Spanish surnamed. In New' York City, there are, over two\million Spanish. 



surnamed 'peopleV Spanish suroamqd l:itiz4ns%arp consji^s and contriButor^ ^ ^ 



of. service in both the public ana private ^eeto^sCA^^^ safe to conclude 
'that 4.n El Paso, New^ork, Miami and other afieas asTwell / every professional 
able to offer ser»vice to clients ,in more than qj^A^guage, as the need 
arises,, is of far greater value. Thus nurses, pplice and firemen, social 
workers, teachers, health workers and sales people, among others, all stand 
to benefit if their education^ are designed to build in bilingual competencies 
be the students Spanish o;» ^'English dominant at the outset. - 



/ A HUMAN IMPERATIVE - 

One of the wealoiesses in American higher wjeducat ion iias^been the denial of 

the resources, necessary.. to develop the-es§eijtial cultural competent in modem 

\ ' ^ ' . , • 

language programs. Rather than allocate sufficient resources, we have often 

presented a new language to students utterly out <^f conte^^t , devoid of the 



-i^estures familiar to native ^speakers*t^%ialy sis of t;he behavioral and attitudi- 
--^dl implications of the words and their juxt^gosltion, or the cultural heri 
tage^ which is as vital- tQ> comprehension as are the fundamental structures. 
In light of this fact, we can appreci3?te the diffictLLties of the mature per- 
son, when he attempts to move between cu3^ures',whose formal education failed 
to explore fully th*s crucial relationship of language to culture. If our 
goal in language instruction is not^mei^ely remediation, but the full develop- 
ment of the student ^then the cultural component in bilingual education is in 
every sense, .essential.- ^This is especially true in American society. ,We 

have allowed the Intelligence of our children to be judged a^t a very early 

. • 

age; on the basis of the number and specific distribution T5f"^e words they 
kliow* This certification has bfeen allowed to impact upon people on a long-'' 
term, lifetime basis. We have, in this process, tended to ignore a person/ s 

" • 4 • - .0004 ' \ ^ ^ 



cultural starting-point. So if En^ish is not a child '^.cvlturai base.^he 
or she can be effectively crippled, vocatiopally and personally Bilingual/ 
Bibultural Education addresses this problem, -Amd seeks to end th^is waste ■ 
of human resources. , / ' • ! 

'A ■ - ^ 

"This destnxction_Qf people visible everyw^erTin our supposedly en- 
lightened society. While we spend about thirty billion dollars per year .on 
education, we do not seem able to teach very -many of ouiN/childreri^to read, 
much, less to motivate Chicane, Puerto Rican or Black children to even finish 
schoql; The statistics for each of these groups are frighteningly similar 
in scatte?id part& of the country. Whether it is New York, Texas or California, 
the -outcome seem/ predictable. Generally, by eighth grade, three-fourths of 
the students frira each of these groups seems to be"thi>ee yea^s behind in read- 
ing. By the' twelfth ^ade, one-half' -eo-^ee-^uarters of the' stud^i^ts in - - 
these groups who Uctually' began high schooJNhave "disappeared". The statifi- 
tics for Native Americans are even more devastating. 



, THE tfe LTING POT MTH , . > 

Whil\ the causes of this wreckage being' visited .^upon youth by our 

'schools .are ^n^Jlex, I shall focus upon % threa'd.that seems cpmmpri to e^ch 
of tijese grWs.^^i^o, Puerto Rican, ilaclc and Native American youth\ all 

/•come ^tf^hJ^s^hools speaking either a^ibther languag^i a non-standard f • 
of-Engli^, or both. Furthermore, each comes from a ric^ cultural baSe. d-i^- ■ 
tiAct from the dominant culturp. When we consider our "melting fotV myth, 
and the traditi^al mission pf the American school, the sequence of events 

' 'becomes dear. The schools have traditfonally sought; to -"Americanize" , ' to 
subvert >the "alien" language, culture^ and, thereby the valuer that the 

1 chil^'of amiriority'cuitufe brourfit ;to sch9ol»,.wl|£i^ substituting thpse of^ 

/•!./■ . . • ■ ■■/ , ■ 
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"the majority. This socialization;procQSS has been- unjustly ^mposed upon 

generations of inmiigrants. But the groups dealt with here^-^e borcf^citizens , . 

/ 

and this treatment is even more unjust. Their disapt^earance from the schools 
is an eloquent, statement in defense of their language 7 exiltiare and values- 
In this context, our focus here will te upon the human, relations rationale 
for bilingual/bicultural edja:^atio^^ the ,deveio]^ent of an operatibnal 
model foy its implement at ion ^ 

' If we accept Aristotle *s premise that goo^teaching takes the learner 
from the known to the unknown, the classic profile of bilingual/bicultural 
education becomes cl^ar. Acceptii\g the sj:udent as he comes to the school 
(therdjy actually reinforcing language, culture and values) the sepond language 
and concomitant I. culture are offered as ;,^w^r%fltiv^ v skills. From a human re- 
lations perspective, this aCpprpaisWss^^^^^ less jarring to the psyches of 
the youth we are supposed to se^e)^ ' . ' 



In addition to Aristotle, fbua? ^s^jt^jfts compel us to mbve toward 
* bilingual/bicultural education legaL. It is a ^ral imperative- , ^ 

It "^tis educationally, feasible. And^it'^ is necessary. Le^liy, there^ has . 
never been a barrier to bilingual/bictatuM^ Native Americans 

greeted the White- man as he. came fr6m Eur4pe. .VThe .Miexican American po|)ulated 
the West and Southwest before the American flag moved* into the region. Citi- 

' ' ' 1 ^ 

- zenship came to .these groups simply By theii; presence. Arid there j^as no 
language requirement.. The Black pan^^w% absorbed by the 13th, l^th and 15th 

•'amendments. And these contain no tra^e^y:a l^ngui^'fic or cultural require- 
ment for citizenship. ' Puerto Ricans becamfe citizens as a.resujrt ^f the ; 
Jones Act of 1917. . And this legislation fails top;d||er citizer|^hf.p until 

:.a mastery^ of • English is demonstrated.^ • ^ , \. 
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In New York, It has been ruled that election materials must be pre- 
ssented in English and Spanis^h, to facilitate participation by ^those citi- 
zens*who haye not iully tnasrtered English. Thus literacy can be validly 
demonstrated in either of'ti^fo languages. In January, 197H, the^ Supreme - 
Court in Lau v. Nichols ruled that school districts must develop programs 
Vb help non-English speaking students benefit from the educational process. 
In ApriL, ISV^,;- in the Keyes decision, the Tenth* U.S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals man^ateji. bilin^al/bic;ultural education in Denver as ^)art of the 



desegiieg^irbn-'^ffor^ The jDpinion specified that . . the Spanish language 



is a more naturaS^ne^ for a great many Spanish sumamed or Mexican -A^3?ican 
-students. Thus, extensive 'ciirriculum offerings in the Spanish language and 
in Spanish ^lulture would be appropriate. . J" Bilingual/Bicultura^-..edU'ca- 
tion clearly is an idea .whose time has come. ^ s, > • 

Much of the opposition tc' such education' is based upon a false premise. 
The "melting-pot" myth asserted that diverse people came to America, lost 

'"the language, values and culture of their .^rf^gins, and somehow became "American". 
The imp Licatipn here is that it was somehow' "un-American" to speak a language 
other t lan English, and that "American culture" (never defined.'by proponents ^ » 
of the "melting po|8*^) was somehow, superior to any other. Thi$ posture 
characterized our;^^iat±on*s attiti^de toward, other ^ cultures since the mid*^ 
nineteenth century; The "melting pot" myth, then, can be called an outgrowth 

. of the arrogance of ^the era of "manifes,t destiny" when ^ome. defined the United 
States as bounded by ". • . the sunrise to East, the Sunset to the. West, the 
icecap to the North, aiid as far as Wjs damn well please to the South." But., , 
in /fact, the "melting pot" never existed. New York City, the entry point ^ 



J 



for ffikny/- remains to this dav^Kcity without aP^jority, with five ethnic- 
cultural-linguistic grmij^s,' Italians, Irish, Jews, Blacks and Puerto Ricanfe/ 
form shifting co^tlrtions io stabilize its political and social structureyj/ 
And JIew York is not \ju:^que ^.n this respect. But is this necessarily a ^^aw? 
Bilingual/Bicultural' education operates under the premise that diyersi^ is 
a source of's.tren^h. Thus instead 6f\a "melting pot'', we. accept a r^h 
paelia, in which e^ch ingredient remains identifiable, and offers an essential 



contribution to the character and^, flavor of the whole. 



. ) 



; BASIC ASSUMPTIONS IN BILINGUAL EDUCATION ' . v 

^ I 

Bilingual/Bicultural approaches to learning operate under radically dif-^ 

ferent assumptions. The 'language , values and cultitre that'lfhe student brings 

.... " fi ' • 

to the school are accepted and reinforced.^ The yalue of the smident and his , 

or her heritage are thus legitimized, and a framework is establiislj^ed in which 

learning can begin The student's ovm language is tl^e vehicle for the first 

# 

learning efforts and. the- proljabilityr of success is enhanced. An4» mo^t im-^ 
poWant of all', is the fact^hat the pro-am xuSdertaken can be shared -with 
yogth 'fpbm the dominant culture. ^^^e^ stu4iea in the second language, in th%s.^ 
iftmosphere, cease to be threatening,, since they offer the student alternative 



Ilk. 



skills. The result should be the development of spdken-and written skills / 

iW not one but two language^, and even more. The bicultiiral compon^t 
^ / * • ' ^ ^. . ■ / . 

V ,^1should add & Sensitivity to\ two^ modes of behavior, to two systems of beliefs, 

^alues and customs. From a human point of view, *bilingual/bicultural edu- 




sludents 



catiott clearly prepare students to. accept the^people they encounter openly, 
creating conditions under which they can' become comfojrtable with them-r 



. selves ^nd- their cultural milieu- 



j". - 
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Hari-l4iKJi^ara^lio o^^th^ University of New •Mexico'^ ha^ offered in- 
si^ffs'^tb tKe, perspectives, values and feelings revealed bjr 
Flora Davis , in Bisjde Intuition and Past • s Body Language repl 
efforts 'to sensitize a larger aRidience to the implice^ti^nr^p^e^t 



/ ^ 

postures andlanguage in nc5n-verbal communication systems witlim the dojiinant 
culture. And, significantly J no parallel studies exist, as yet, for any 




\ 



minority or noniEnglishf-speaking' grou^, 

Hispanic fatalism and jfleflection jof guilt emerg^^n the simple phrase 



el avion me dejo^ Strictly translated, this means "the plane W^t me" 



The speaker is presented with an event that was destined, ^a-nd is absolved 



of guilt. A. different attitude toward time and ri^id schedules , can be in- 
ferred here as W^^ll. It is significant "'that there is no way to translate 
"I missed the plane", directly into Spanish, A similar attitude emerges 
when the Spani3h speaker says " se cayo ^ el plato" ^ "The plate. fell". There 
is no way to say Vhe dropped the plate", jand to affix the guilt • -Similar 
cultural and value contrasts emerge when the Spanish" speaker asserts that' 
"el reloj anda" , "the clock walks", while the English speaker accepts the 

■ i ■ (•■ 



prertise that "time ^liesJ" or "the clock runs". 



v 



Eye^Twhere the words \are similar, the meanings can differ v^id^ly be- 

^ i ' \k ' '/ ' ^^^'\ ' 

.caiise of the differing cultutJal perspective. "The family" to the i^nglo- 

/^axon speaker of English is a nuclear entity^ somewhat" limited in its in- 

^ clbsiyeness. ^ To the /Latin^^Qwever , "la famiH^ is a casjt ofjbun- 

an e^e!fded family that one. accepts fromjtiie-eafliest days. 'An English 

sp^^aker might be^lattered to^>^^eferred to as "sophisticated". Biit in - 

^most of the hispanic vfdfid, sdfisjricada is an insult and implies pretentiousness. 




*Mari-Luci J^^ramiljo. "Cul^ral differences Revealed Through Language". 
New York: /The National Cenler for Research and Information on Equal Educa-; 



i^; /iiie iMduxuiicij. Cen'^€ 

tlonal '^Opportunity. "Tip$heet May, 1975. 
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The.bo^^n^ge that^cclnpanies -both Spanish English can create 
cyen greater, ^onfusionf^scomf oft and misunderstanding. The Anglo-?axon 
lives within ^ pboji^ely defined cocoon of space that others tacitly accept , 
and do not- violate'. The Latin abrazo, acceptable among' 'ii}en , can m'ake atr 
EngpLish^speaker iincomf (^table , and the. Spanish speak^^^ feeling slighted. 

•' J ' ^ .-it' 

Latins acdept a conversatipnal distance of slx^to Ane inches. English 
speakers are uncOTifortable at a ;d^tance of tw^ly inches or less. |fhe 
potential fbr discomfort and in.i^derstanding hfe is endless. But Ca truly 
bilingual/biculturai ap^oach to l|Ji:6ducati^f both English and Spanish- 
speaking yquth can re(ioH this, ail cre^t^^ife^^ccegt^le grounds tfor^ 



cross -cultured commujiication. 
Can 



■[ . ( ./■/ \ vy. ' /J ^ 

teacher effectively |f^er ins^uction to .Spanishj/speaking youth, 
luring aware^of these an4 other sub'l;lie^ies? Ca4 the, words "time", - 
and "sophistio^d:'' , among <ifhers, be translated directly into 
Spanish, without-iusther' discussion of |he/real meaning in each language^ 

well-!^eaning. teacher who^^is not sensri-d.^^^ subtleties, 




pport a 



lang^^ge, can cr^eate confusi/n,' negative 
alienation and hos/t^e ^^havior among Spanish speaking youth. 



There are similar complexities attap^ed' ftp every language. Certainly our 



schools have shown little sensitivity^ 
'surrounds the languages of Native me 



h and bon)plex culture whica • 



• the schools, eliminating seventy 
eight years, defines the 




,Few of our teachers, howeve^i se^em tJ have showii pch sen^itiviWjt 
.the ne^ds of Spapish-speaking oi^lany .other! culturaiiy "distdiictV youth. 
There has been little systemati| s;tudy of if eacher- student relationships.. 



0010 



But the Report of 



the U5-S. Cpimnission on Civil Righ^l (March, 1973) docu-' 



ninted one such e:-fort (See Appendix A), The study included 36 Hexican- 
Ameripan and "S'SS Other teachers in schools in California, Texas and New 
-Mexico' in 1970-19 71 • And its conclusions offer a ^devestating snapshot of 
the .relcttionships 



th|:t may exist. Briefly, the teachers accepted the feel- 
ings of EngXi3h\ dominant students twice as often ks ^hose of Chicano^stu- - 
dents, and^the iceas of the "farmer," forty pjpcenlj m<^e often than^those of 
the^latter. Thin would seem to document what might be construed as in in- 
^cipient 'rejection mechanism,. and could explain the Reticence, noted among the 
latjn^tudents w[io spoke in class twenty-seven percent less frequently on 



their. own initia 
less "i^d^uently 



'P 



■ive\ The Chicailo" sttidents ierJ praised fhirty-five; percent 



iglo clas.sinates . Positive teacher, responses went 



than tl 



to lie Anglo sti^esnts forty i;percent "more oftenythan to the Chicano students^ 

AdmitJ^y, this^was a pil^ study and more resLarch is needed before ^firm 

conclusions can be reached. But the attrition among Chicano students seems 

to support the tendencies implied^dn the study f The quality of the inter- • 

.• ' ' 'i 

action between teachers and* Chicano, students would certainly seem to be one 

way of driving the students to silence, alienation, and finally put of school 

'^v- ■ / \ . ■ ' .'l i. ' 

To date, America^ schools have structured themselves primarily to 4n- 

' ' / ' 'i • ^ 

doctrinate and ac^culturate. They have sought to. substitute a ^omogenized, 

probably mythical perception of American cult|Cire^'f or the language and values 

f-a child's roots. No one^an ever document the total human damage being 

I ' $ ' '' ^ I ■ . . 

done. But this will not, change unles^ klingual/bicUlturar education,, is 

accepted as a hiimairimpeMtiire, and our wlole educational ' system is sensi-. ^ 

. _ .. ■ ' _ . . . ■ 1 

tized to people. / • ' * • . -. / 
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. . ■ ' ' • AN lOPERATIONAL MODEL ', 

•;./ It remains a tnystery why our society has lacked theWill -to meet the 
now obVioiis needs fof'.bilingvial/bicultural edubation.; Benefits would ^^c- 



crue to all. grpups^jnow oppressed by our schools 



►ols. And si; 



!uch\a response could' 



do .much to reYei^se the pro^^ss of deterio)?at^i!on in our ilBb^ pyBlic -systems* 



1 

Certainly no daring wouldsbVijeeded, sirwe iilingual approafhes have been^used 
'effectively for .centuries. 'In Switzerland, inhere 74% of th^ population is . 
♦Germap-speaking, 22% speak French and ^% speak Italian, /t)ie schools have « 
developed anjurbane, sophisticated population in^which nearly everyone speaks' 
at least two languages, and no grbup^feels oppressed. ^ Each danton optid for 

, a ^'t^pritdrial principle''. In the former, residents' of a, given are^ coul^ * 

* ' I ' ' ' . ■ > \ ' ' ' 

base ins-tjructiop for everyonq upon the dominant lanpiage , an<. in th^ latter, 

schools weri varied enough for each 'to select, instruction in his 'doniinant ' 

le end result is thkt^st Sw|.ss |COirolete elemeniarVrschoW in^ 

Jthet' tongue, and secondary iSchool^studieSy are undertaken in a 

T ~ • • r ' • ^ * ^ i \ • • 'A 

•language. In Belgium,' the "t^rritsrial prfnciple"\prevails for 
Dutclp,<Jand Brussels is a. 'bilingual area .A The "teriw-torial^, pru^lfe'* i'?^ /- 
used sittiniarly in Canada, so that Erenph-/i5r English way be 



language.' 



their mothe 



•^d 



'ianguage of 



instruc|i6n in various |rea^, depending Ah the inclinkt^f of the popula-; 



/ ti 



ion. 1 Finni 



inisb-^d Swedish^r^ both used similarly in#fm Ceylon, 



China, Iiidia; Mexico, Guatemala, Peru/ Faraway, tlje/jPhilippinesi the Soviet 



% . Unioh and the Unitied Kingdom are all/multi-lii?MaCt co^ti^ies with one pffi-^ 

luS* 



Thus* in e^ch of the/^e cou 



.native jlan'guage while mastering an/ o^f f ic 



Lptrd^s,\ 



1/ 

language 



a per^ti may retain 'his 
;n each of these 



countries," the norm for the average manr;niay tlius be biiingualism, a 



teriSmc associated only with thfe extr^rdinarily • well feducateA-in-the' 



charac^ 





Brt it is not n^Aessary t6 leaye our Ixirders to se«S<v successful models 
biUxjgual/bibtU.j3zr»al .^ducation» There is a ri^h fraditi'pn in. Ame^can 
3s that can.be tapped. 'From 1839 Wil 1880, German ^"'Spanish, . 



Meicicc from 



ire used in Louisi^ia schools. Spanish i/as used s^itnilarly in®ei 



W until 18aCL From 1880 \mti>"'1917 , there were Germauapnglish 



bilinmaVschdols in Cincinnati, Indianapolis ancl B^a^timore.. In the ¥drtty 



Centrai/part of th^nJnJTted States, there were French aM Stcandiriaviartf^chTO^ " 
as\well as bilingual parochial schools sei^ving Eastern,, and Southern-, gi^^peariS . 
Only the chauvinism of the imperialistic er3 and -thfe "melting pot" my|p caused 
us, in the early par^ of this centiiry to seek homog^nization. 

^^^here has even/been a slight resurgence of bilin^al y4duca1?ion ijl^the , 



United. States, although to«;^ little i$ beingioffered in mbst areas toJifeet ^ 
any existing need. Since 195^, the public scliools ©f Vp&ade County, Fi|]?ida 
have acc6mH!odated numbers of Cubans by offering instruction in Spani^ (while 
.English-as^a^econd-language studies were/undprway... New York City h^^nc^t 
responded in this creative fashion toVmich larger, numbers of •Pue)c»to^can 
children, while* some schools isi-Texas nave mg^'ed tow^d bilinguaiism|'/ In 
the^West, Navajos and other Amerindians have begun' ^o^^oi^er subject 'matter 



, instruction iij; €heir*' native languages, as^ a means of .prepariiig $heir|yputh* 
tQ .cope with two. worlds. By contrast it is ^n^t^tunate that the si^cess , 
•:^.of.New York^s first bilingual school, '^P.S. ^25\^t 8l! East Stree-^'in- the 
^ 'SronxV did not lead to a proliferation of schools, using a similar approach 
^ ^"wherever needed. Unfortunately, our educational bureapcracies are^'^ill 
seeking: homogenization^f^ too often bilingual education is^iewedj 



^N^^^^^tlier approach to teach Vthen ^English, rather than as an apprpac^i.by 
tKan En^lj 



i ^ >:{wct3^ d^tninant persolfi might also paster a second languagg. 



erJc 
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, • ResourcfeT^ciaie:^^!^ ^,t^ as an excxxse for hesitation, since the needs 
aire modest, for implement at ion. of a bilingual/bicultural approach. The 
most important resource is a diverse faculty. Generally, the faculty will 
include those capable of /offering instruction in , either ^of^^p languages Z^^^- 
Others, because of their monolingual education/ might offer their courses in 
oniy one language, English, ^ut if' the^^can function socially in Spanish, ,/ 
they can be valuable for»the bicultxiral c9#bnent. The English monoliuguai 
faculty 'can develop varying levels of mastery of Spanish in time • But their 
sensitivity to the ^xiultilral and value sy^t^s xinderlying^.each language can 
be de\^3S>ped quickly, making them valuable to the program. 

Secondly, "sophisticated" diagnostic systems are needed in both Spanish 
and English, sihce the student * s^4ominant language skills may also need re- 
infocpement* 



Thirdly, it is essential that the full curriculum be assessed, to n. 
identify cjearly all cultural biases. These need not be Eliminated, sincp 
a student in a bilingual/bicultural projgram may move on to a traditional in- ^ 
stitution, and need comprehension of the "standard" perspectives But as we; 
define "the family", and other culturally-bdsed concepts, the student should 
be alerted to the varieties of "families" that exist, as ,well as the one 
stereotyped in this society. * 

Thereafter, the components of the- bil'in^al program are within relatively 
easy reach. And it^is probable ^that few schools have npt already- responded ^ 
in a fragmented fashion to perceived needs, by implementing one or more of 
the four basics: ^ ' , " 

1. Diagnosis of skiils-^n the do^inant^ language^ It 

• 0014 
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that many native speakers of English will recjuire i^media- 
tion in their own language as they embark on their studies ^ 
in Spanish. Spanish-dominant students, will need similar • ^ 
support, since many are bom and raised in the United States,, 
and they may have little technical command of their primary^^ ^ 
.language. 

0 

The use of Spanish to continue learning, for dominant speakers 
of Spanish, is an important factor. Through this approach it 
may be possible to economize and avoid prplonging^ the educa- 
tional process. Thus progress is never ^retarded, ^ The^ student 
moves f oWard -in subject areas, studies"^a^?^ot!^ l^guage axid . 
shifts studies into that 'language at an appropriate time. 
3. Intensive studies in a second language (Spafiish-as-^-second 
language (SSL) <^r English--as-a-second language) are vital to 
. enable the^rstudent ^to develop the mastery needed to' begin . 
study in the new language. x 
The integration of learning through the bicultural component 
''is an .essential compdnent that is an essential component that 
is tjpo often sacrificed. Itvis here that the culture, values- 
. and attitudes that of fer a depth of understanding are^mastered. 




One goal of bilingual education is to ultimately enable a student to^, 
accept -instruction in a second language, after beginning instruction in 
^^tjDr dominant language. This should result in some level of mastery 



ofi eich o^i^^o. 
fllieJit -in 'feith- 

gradiiating. studentT fluent in both ^English and ^Spanish. Once developed. 



Janguages. , The focu&fsjiould be upon registering students 
^lish or Spanish into an educational system, and upon 
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t?his niodel can be adapted td accommodate a^y langtiage corobinations,. The pro- 
gram can function at lour levels or phase^^ and a student can- pursue bilin- 



gualism.up to any deslr^^ .i^yel before t^gpinating; ^ 

!• ^ Diagnostic Phase : , Fluenc^^^d^ literacy in both^ itogu^ges- is • 
not emphasize^jK^lContent instruction is offered only in t^e 
dominant laiiguafe, be It English :or Spanish ♦ Intensive study 
is landertaken in^^English-as-a-second-language, or i-Q Spanish-i - 
as-a-second-JLanguage, ~ It may be^iiecessary, here, to* of f er 
remediaJ^ studif ST in the native language as well, if reading - 
and writing skills are.^not on,a level with the oral skills;, 
2« , DevelopTTfental- Ph^e ; Lis^6ning jind speaking skills in the 
second languitge^^e sought- here I 'instruction continues in 
.the d^ttii^^^'aiiCTage,, bui^ content course mtist be a^udited 
in the second language iii '!th^:sec6nd or third semester, with 
the opt^ion of peeking credit/ Second language studies in 




. Spanish pr* English continued 
3 • liart ennedMte Thise : Cultural ^t udi^ 



ThSse : Cultural 4tudi6s and-^^bcial science courses 
are pursued Jin^^^h^i^jguage of the culture, be it English or 



Spanis^h. But h^i^;of*^*^l 6-E^r courses ar^e un<iertaken in the 

y ^ ' ■ - ' 

fid langiiage'w-studies continue, keeking 



<^ secorid 'language.^ 

listening, speaking i-'in?iting ^nd,. reading skills in the second ^ 



langua^^.' 



Bilingual Phase ; Therje'!-^s fluency in speaking, listening, read- 



ing, and writing in^-£otbUa^n^ag^ There is an awareness of • 
f the . olilti^ nuances of eachJf--The second language can now^ be 



'< used in all areas of instruction. 



1 
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note 



The ob^^rti>^ 'of .course, jiannot be equal fl^u^ in two languages, \ 

since one remains doniinaJit and the^ second language approaches this ^ ddmnance , 

' - j / ' ' " - " / . ^' ' ' ' \ 

only through usage. But at. phase 'four, aiTu^aividual who entered tlie pro- 

gram dominant in English or in Spanish shoul^/ noW feel comfortable ih social 

and busfcess' iT^ge of* the other,, despite accent he may retain. ^He> 

should be dble'to question, respond when^iie^^ converse, read a page and 

convey a thought in writing. Goals may /differ for each student. The English 

dominant student, seeking to use Span^^ in his profession, may focus upon*, 

understanding and speaking skills, ana develop only rudimentary literacy. 

The Spanish dominant student howeve/r, may pursue all four*" basic skills, 

'understanding J speaking, reading ai(d writing, for use tfo further his edu^a^- 

tion and career in an English-domifcant -"cultixre. The level of proficiency/ 

sought shouldf'^be defined as the student enters the program: 

1, Level One: Corresponds /to the diagnostic phase of instruction/ a 



The stiident may^be able/ to understand a^few words in the seco 



nu 



2. 



3. 



Janguage, ^d to converse very briefly. There, may be no reai^ing 
or, writing skills; 

Level Tho : ' Corresponds ^to the develiopmental 'phase of 'instr^ 

^ • " • ^ . . . i 

^tion. ^The student can« function in set business situationsi 

, ' , / 

and can offer greetings ani "read and write to a limited degree 
in the second language. , ' 11 
Level Three ; The student can' function comfortably in the 
second language in most business and social situations in f 
this intermediate j^hase;. He can understand and speak the 



language in these settings. -^But hi§ ability to read>njd|. 



write is limited. 





Level Four: 'Corresponds to the bilingual 'phase of instruction-^ 
The/ student can understand, speak, read and write the second 
language"^ w^l enough to function comfortably in business or 
gocial/^ett^Sngs,. for long periods of time. He may have a heavy. 

an occasional grammatical error, but the 
0 proceed • There is some awareness of the 
^which the second language^^prings. 
Level :Five: ^TK^ stii^(ient has near native fluency in the second 
^language/' The fi^st.<Language xs' still dominant, but the stu- 
dent/l^al' only a slight accent in the second language, r^ads and 
wr^te? with ccalfidence, and is "sensifive to the cultural and 
psycnological basis of the second language- 

' \ y • • - . 

Much of>^e technology now available can be ^sed to accelerate develop- 

ment of mastery of a second language- Wheref tapeg, cassettes and videotapes 

are available for a given courfee in, let' us'iay English, these reibi^rce^ ' can 

be repro(}uced in Spanish, Where scripts are availaible, these, can be ^ti^anslated 

and. a native speaker of Spanish other than'tTie teagher may produce the" tapes ^ 

or cassettes- These alternates' modes of instruction can enable a student to 




pace himself and accelerate, and also move more quickly inta the second 
language by increasing his ejgposure to it. ' 



A bilingual- pr^am has great implications for the cultural- life of an 
institution. A language is a culture, a civilization fnd a history- In ^ 
moving toward bilingualism, the student must also develop sensitivity for 
the culture, jisychology and the nuances underlying that language. Thus the 
bilingual institution will actualiy^ave three' cultural liv6s, one English, 
•one Spani^^^d one blende^, with^all students delving iil^:o all three- 
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Thus as a student le^s, a second language, he is enriched J^y learning 
to tmdersAand a people / And the increase in skill goes far beyond the mere 
mechanicaX^ilities tV speak or write a second language. * 




. * Q?itic&-haVe'""'a:fetacKed bilingual education as unatnerican and 'div^lsive. 

y • ■ ^ 

"The fact is that Englisji* dominant ^persons, educ^ited bilingually , are better - 
able to relate^a breeder spectrum of our Mjmlation. And Spanish-dominant . 
persons, secure ii^^ their sense of self/^d their identity, *are better pre- 
pared to accept persons of ano-^c^^^lture . So bilingual e^uteation can be 
a unifying rather than a ffeyisive force. Most important of all, bilingual 
education prepares students to cope with the worlpt\as it really is. The 
United States is a nation of plura^sm and diversity. ^ This is good. \And 
the rest of the world itself is pluralistjic • When bis^e con$iders the popula- 

• ■' V''"'- - - ' ■ ' • ^' ■ "'1 ■ ■ 

tion masses in Latin AmerjLoa and the Caribbean, it becomes -£yldeh;tf^hat there 

1 ♦ ^ . . 

f^ -«'( > 

are more ' speakers of .Spanish and Portuguese than Englisi|^-dn the Americas. 



The passage of political in^erialism .has led to a reassertibti of local / [ 

cultures. Bilingual education can prepare North Americans to coimnunicate ^ '' 

' . easi:^*, and to accept each man as he is. While the wprld'has come to recog- 

nize'^e "ugly Li^erican", as an arro^nt, contemptuous individual 3 the product 

of bilingual education could^e the prototype for a new Americatfi .comfortable 

. I in cultural diver si-^^^^xd^apcepting toward ^tlp peoples he meets. It: is 0 

significant that the mosts^uni^^ acc.eg^red American^-^^^ the .early ^ 

Peace Corpsmen, called "hijos de Kennedy 7 or '^Children of Kennedy'* in the ' ' 

1960*s. And all were trained to *bilin£{ualism and culttlral opfermess in their ~- 

^dult yeai^s.^ .In any event, we can*^^e nothing through bilingual education. 

The present sys^'em has left us with a backlog of English . dominant persons 

who do not:.know English. If we do not seize the bilingual alternative, 

i/" *^ we may be perpetually churning out whoie segments of the population who 
f * . , ^ ' . * ' 

are devoid qf standard language skills, . ' ^ w - 

E^r|c ^ ' V , OOiB 



i How can bilingual education, a mere drj^sp now for the 6+ientele dis- 
owned By the education' industry , be realized? To begin with, the critics 
must be educated as ^td the positive aspects of bilingual education. This 
must- be acc6tnplished by doc\:unenting .|:he "educational soundness of the 
approach for all youth, and by distsredit'ing the prejudices, 
and myths ofteii- cited against bilinguali^m. Seapndly, e 
must be identified, new educational materials must bfe ere 



3 jingoistic .'slogans 
sting resources 



ted to support 



bilingual programs,- and the market must be defined for these resources 



Once these materials have been generated locally and the 



market lias been 



dfefined, the fedikational support industry will begin to grijnd out. program ^ ; 
resources • Thirdly, coalitions must be ci^ated linking 'th4 cp^nstituencie^ 



for bilingual education. Grpups seel<in|^'|to promote communication andj^^dS^er- 

■ I ' ^ - ^. \ • 

standing among diverse cultural groups, ameliorating the harsh edges of polari- 
Zcition which breed intolerance and isolation and injustice, would ;<ipiwejLl^^^ 
'4to look to a bilingual approach as a formidable coalition throt|gh wKlc|i :$o,; , 

address government. Finally, the priorities .of education must^be altejfedf 

^ * ' \ t ' ' " . ' ' 

and aligned with the needs oV the communities served. Urbain students l^s.t 



be prepared to cope with andraplye/the'prroblems of their environment ,^,and" 



\ 



to move comfortably through theVm^lti.-cultural context of 0^4* cities. "jThe 
educational needs of the new constituencies being served should J)e identi- 
fied and programs should be creited to focus upon these needs. Bilinguals 
education represents one of several such approaches. And if there c^n 



be any measure of success in i)lieeting rhese needs , this can wel/L represent 
*a first step toward the restXcturiiL of our society in the^ image of its 
people. To fail in the effort or. not\t9 try would be catastrophic.:. The' 
educational i)rbcess would continue, it has to date-, grinding up tnorj.e, r. 
students than> it educates. To fail, wdiiM be to lose our youth tb ques- 

' ■ • \ \ * 

tionable values, and to ieave them prey \ta\ intellectual genocide W^- 
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nnist not be intimidated by the magnitude of the task. Robert F. Kennedy > 
once said that.^"Some men see things as they ar^ and ask whyr I dream things, 
that nevee'were and ask Iwhy not." We^must move beyond asking at this /, 
'cpi^:icil'St^'.^^'^^:^^ education must- be defined structured and dmple^ 
me^^ted before another generation is alienated. ^ 
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APPENDIX A 
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AVfiJlAGE MEASURES OF PER" PUPIL INTERACTION FOR INDIVIDUAL 
• ' MEXICAN/ AMERICAN AND ANGLO STUDENTS.* 



.•a • 



Teacher Behaviiyic 

1/ Acceptai^ce of Students' 
!^ feelings », ^ 

^. Praising/En6ouraging^ 

a.-^ Acceptance/use sirtTdent 
^ ideas* 

U.'r' Questioning 

5, Jiccturing 

, *6, Giving Directions 

• ?• Criticism or* justifying 

^ - authority I 

* Student Behavior ' 

8, Student Responses 

9. /student Speech "Initiative 



Composite Measures 

Positive Teacher Responses (1-3) 
All Non-critical Teacher Speech 
All Student Speech 



Av9 «^OT» 

Mexican • 
American 


Avg. 

for 
. Anglo \ 


Percent Increase- 
in Anglo Over/ ° 
Cli3k,cano 


: .OOU-^ - 

\l .137 


k .008 
.186 


)>^oo.o ; 

V./ 35. .« 


.156 . 
.525 
.58U 
.146 


'.219 
.^36-^ 
;710 
.111 


40.1^ 
21.l'' = 
■ 21.6 ^ °. 

- 3''.H )■•' 


.055' ' 

-.■^ 


.052 


St 

->5.'5 


■ '.771 ..■ 
.796 


.9U8 . 
' 1.03U 


23iO ; ■ : 
29i9-- ^' /' 


ff 

.296 

V551 ■■ 
V567 


.«*13 
1.'901 
1.-982 ' 


.39^5 . 
22^6 
^ 2^.5 
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